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EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES — THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 



^1 , 



The thesis of this paper is that the traditional European uni- 
t 

versity is now extinct; that the conditions in- higher* education 

. • • ; 

which have succeeded it are highly unstable and therefore transitory; 

and that its eventual^ replacement is now dimly perceptible on the 
horizon. Accordingly, the first section attempts to describe ^what 
it is tt\^t has passed away, the middle sections analyse the pro- 
cesses involved in both death and transformation, and the final sec- 

tioti assesses the prospects for the future* 

" ^ . *' 

^ The subject of these, speculations, the European university, is^ 

of course an abstraction/ It is^ meiuit to approximate the essential 
attributes of higfi^r education in Germany, France, Italy, Scandinavia 
and thB Low Countries, The systems of higher education in each of 
^hese countries is largely controlled by public authorities. In the 
not too distant p^st their institutions of. higher learning ^exe 
OrdinarienuniversitHt^n , of professors V universities, with respect 
to their internal affairs, and "elite" in their relationship to 
society. These institutions also, it will be argued, passed through 
fundamentally similar transformations . since World War II. The pur- 
pose of this endeavor is not to descril;>e these events, but to iden- 
tify the processes at work behind them. The ultimate end, then, is • 
a conceptual ^cheme- for interpreting the recent 'past and immediate 
future of European universities. This* scheme^will undoubtedly not 



fit any country perfectly, but it should be adaptable to^the unique 



institutional situation and pace of events in each country. Because the 
aim is thus general, no attempt has«be*en made to amass relev^t statistics, 
even though many of the arguments are numerical ^in nature The basi'c^data 
on growth and social composition of enrolments ^re well known and widely 
available. . • ^ ^ * 

I. The^niversity of the Professors; The Education of an Elite 

Although mkny of the universities of continental Europe have vener- 
able histories extending frdms^Xhe middle ages, in thei«r moclem incarna- 
tions they have nevertheless been predOTiinantly products of the nineteent^i 
century. If .the founding of the University' of Berlin in the first decade 
of that century s^boHzes'the beginning of this development, its full 
fruition did not occur until the turxi of the twentieth century. The form , 
ill question is usually designated as the "German idea of a university," in 
recognition of the priority of 'German practice and the attractiveness of 
the German example. The distinguishing feature of this conception of a ' 
university was its dedication to research and its conseque;it apotheosis of 
the disinterested pursuit of knowledge. To accept this as the informing 
principle of European universities, however, conveys only one facet of a 
\complex social institution. The uniqueness of the pre-World -War I univer- 
sity can be grasp^ better by viewing it both from without and from within. 
Foi^ society the linivelrSity was a component in the vital process of the re- 
-production df social elites; while internally it was a remarkably self- 
contained system that operated on principles which had little connection 



♦ with its mairifest social purpose. Seen from this perspect^® ^ ^'iH 
evident tliat the traditional Europeafi university yas neither a German 
monopoly nor an emanation of German idealist philosophy. Rather, ^it was 
an institution which ^evo^ved into the saute distinctive form across the 

• European continents - . 

For .the upp^r-middle class of pre-War Europe, , whose positioif in the 
social hierarchy was, guaranteed by neither hereditsLry titles nor immense 



wealth, a university education was above all a means of yansmitting their 
dignified social^stWtus-to their offspring (males only, of^courseV a wom- 
' an's social, rank v^s determ^jied^ through -marriage) This meant that a uni- 
• versity degree was not only, a socially respected title and a badge of cul- 
ture which separated its holder from the masses, but also that it provided 
4ccess to the most prestigious occupations. For non-scientists the largest 
single category of these occupations was provided by the bureaucracies of 
. the different levels o^^ovemment. If secondary school teachers are added 
to this group, it becomes "clear that 'the majority of these graduates ended 
up on the government payrolls, while the rest were absorbed into a variety 
of positions in the private sector. For either alternative it would, appear 

. that- a university education was a virtual guarantee of a prestigious job 

> • ' ' 

and concomitant $ocial status. , ^ 

. Yet appearances dan mislead^ Although a^ university^ education might 
^ppar to be the cause of its' recipient '.s subsequent high status, it was • 
actually only. one ^tage in a process of socia^ reproduction that involved 
other crucial factors. Before a student ever reathed the university he 
hs^d alreWy undergone* a ;rigorous'pre-3election. EnTrance tp the univ^e^si^y 
was, arid for the most part still is, completely, open to all w})o have com- — 
pleted an academic secondarjf school -leaving certificate ( baccalaiireSt 



in.France, Abitur in Germany>. While standards for these degrees Were 
generally demanding , selection never^ele^s depended far mpre upon social^, 
criteria. Fees were quite highf the comniitment to this type of education 
had to be made betwe€^ ages iline and'^leven, or prefer^ibly earlier by at- 
tending special preparatory classes; the course of study, lasted until t|je 

' i 

eighteenth year, at a time when; the majority of youths entered the l^bpr - 
market at age .fourteen; and, the classical curriculum was culturally re- 
mote and rather forbidding for the vast majority of the ||ppulation. Social 
selection f6r secondary schools, then, can be visualized as a. series of 
filters that^operated to the disadvantage of non-elite pupils, even if * tHe 
financial barrier were overcome with th^. help of the few available scholar- 
ships.^ So, even though secondary education was never entirely closed to 
non-elite sons, the x)peration of the systeia gave an overwhelming advantage 
to the progeny ot the elites. 

For most of the nineteenth century the achievement of finishing, sec- 
ondary scho61 was enough in itself to bring the strong likelihood of a 
pri'stigious occupation. Hpwever, by the twentieth century this was ap- 
^parerttly no longer the cas^. For the generation that attained maturity 
before the First World War,! following the Abitur or the baccalaureSt with 
a university education becaiiie a matter -of course. The demand for hjigher 
education consequently expancled considerably in the three decades prl6r» to 
the War without the social basis of that diftnand significantly vcfyeriing* 
With their educational ^^aijiments thus costpounded, the elite buttressed 
, their social standing J^th another level of degree. But how important 

if \ 1 * ^ - * - 

these credentials w»e attaining a prestigious occupation is open to 
question. M % ' ' . 

Even thoughf a university degree was absplutely necessary to become, a 
doctor, lawye|^. secondary teacher, or. many kinds of civil servants, there - 



was a cons iderabje latitude of achieyement^ and hence status, in each of 

these professix)ns. Ih the determina^on of who received the, most coveted 

ppsitions, social selection once mori became a significant, perhaps the^ 

* / ' 

dominant factor, This could be expected in the estlblushment of a medical 

2 

or legal practice; and, personal and family Qonnections- musf havfe always 

i ' ^ ' 

been crucial for graduates obtaining the best positions in commerce or 

- ' - . . - . ' i^- 

industry. It would really only cause surprise, in government employment. 
Yet, in the ostensibly meritocratic French civil service letters of refer- 



tl^ 



ence routinely stressed the worthiness of tWT candidate's family rather 

^ * • ■ 3 , 

than his personal abilities. In German universities the fraternities 

. '.X - ■ ' ■• ..■ 

served as a mechanism for both social screening^and assistance in securing 
suitable jobs. "Making-it" in the upper -middle class of pre-War Europe 



obviously required a combination pf educational attainment and talent, 
ngt to mention luck; however, tHfe tangible benefijts of family connections 
together with intangible advantages of cultural background were powerful 
factors favoring the perpetuation of- those at the top of, the' social -hier-' 
arch^. This does not mean that ne ophyt es were systematically, excluded 
from prestige positions, nor that the olU elites had;an automatic right 
to them. In fact, for those near the top of the .social pyramid the suc- 
tion of downward {nobility was a strong and ubiquitous force. "It was pre- 
cisely for this reason that they sought more educq^on fb> their sonS as 
an additional guarantee against backsliding. Hence, by the twentieth 
century university education had beoome an integx^al part of ^he social 
reproduction of elites, but by no means an independent factor. A univer- 
sity degree without a high social background gyerally led, to respectable ^ 
careers in teaching* or the middle ranges of ^^^ivil service; the combi- 
nation. of a degree and elite background, however^ promised a superio;^ 
place within the prestigious occupations. c . , 
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. . * Th«. f#ct ^at there was a pre-selection of uRiver^lty students^by, 
the secondary Schools and a post-selection of graduates ^ri the labor^mar- 
ket meant that the academic selection (irithin theT 4mxve:[fS£ty was compara- 
tively unimportant. The level of university work required tci *'get-by" 
was in all ^kelxhood not significantly more dif fi^lt than that necessaj:7 
for a secondary school^leaving certificate. A university degree thus sig- 
nified at the very least a modicum of diligence and perseverence. As^ for 
the content of this education, the universities had ccMnpai'atively little 
responsibility here as well* Outside of th#^,sciehces there was little^ 
vocational knowledge which ha4 to be imparted. The absence of responsi- 
bility in the^e two areas, or the lack of social accountability, was 
negative condition which laade university autonom^ possible. The defini-- 
tion of -what a university education would comprise was thus left, to be ' 
determined internally. ' 

-It was under these conditions that the German idealist conception of 
a university became dominant, first withiin the Germanic States, then 
within the orbi>t of German leaping i and finally, after apcommodation to 
national traditions, throughout the Western W<jrld. At its heart was 
the idealization of learning and the pursuit of truth, primarily, for the_ 

ennoblement this conferred upon the searcher. In practical terms* this 

, 

made«^ research and ^the advancement, of knowledge the paramount institutional 

goal of the university and its professors. For the^ latter this meant a, 

disciplinary orientation— participation in an open exchange ^of knowledge 

with others in their fields and a concomitant system of recognition and 

rewards for intellectual contributions.^ -The pristige aivi intellectual 

authority of the pVofessor thus depended upon his position, within his 

science. . When universities accepted these disciplinary standards as the. 

mpst important criterion. of .a professor's worth, they in effect made 



intellectual authority the basis of institutional authority as wejll. This 
evolution consecrated the ninjete^tlllcentury university as the dqiiiain of^ 
the professor. • » - * w • 

Raymond Aron has described the chaiz-holding professor as •'the sole . 
master of his affairs before God^"'The breadth qf unfettered authority 
accorded to^university professors was uneciualed^^ any other category of 
state employee.- Collectively they elected the chief officers and deliver- 
ative bodies of the university. They had an extraordinary power over the 
/ . careep^^of their subordinates and played tjie predominant part in choosing 
the ocqupants of vacant chairs, examlk^ers they det^^ined those worthy 
to pass both the university and the state exams. Individual chair-holders 
bf^en administered considerable resources as directors of seminars or xn- , 
■stitutes, and each' prof essojr was accorded complete control over teaching 
.in the area* covered by ♦lis chair. In general, for whatever fell within 
his intellectual sphere the authority of the^ individLil professor was su*- 
preme.; for whatever concesned his faculty or the university as a whole he 
shared") authority with his colleagues. ^ ^ ^ \^ 

The aura whiclXsurrounded the disinterested pursuit of^knowledge ^et — 
the tone fpr the university and determined the character/of its educatifoni 
Any subject with practical* jippllcations was rigorously excluded from the 
univei*sity as not being yissensch^ftlich * Tfie faculties oi law and medi- ' 
cine, on the other hand, were rescued from being mere^rade schools pre- 
cisely because they* were associated with this hallowed pursuit by being 
part of the uni>^ersity* If the prestige of scientific inquiry shonp most 
brightly upon the professors, it also ref lecte<%iipon all those connected. 
' with this process. For^the assistants and junior staff it was the chief 
compensation for a dlfficolt and penurious existence* But, perhaps the 
students were the ultimate beneficiaries, since for them the intellectual 



/ 



prestige university scholarship w^s trjinslated into the social pre$fige 
of a university education. Dili|ent\. students,* of -course, had an extraor- 
dinary^^^^gportunity to stu4y with acknowledged scholars, but even the more 
dilatory were considered to have acquired a distinctive quality of mi(p,d 
from thej.r transitory association with scholarship. Henci the principle 

' ' 7 . r 

of Lgmfreiheit : it mattered little educationally what the student studied 
since it was^ participation in scientific inquiry which provided the ulti- 
mate benefit of university work. ' 

The success of . the professors * university as a model for. higher educa- 
tion did not depend upon the sjippo^ed intellectual qualities it. fosterpd in 
its students. Rather, it was the scholarship of the prof esso^ themselves 
%hat caused the Airman ideal to be emuia*#d in universities throughout the 

- ) . ■ ' ■ . . • \ ' • 

West. The^xapacity of this form of academic organization 'to propel t^p ad- 
vancement of science became apparent in the second half of the^niheteenth 
century a period when the rate and breadth of progress in natural sci- - 
ence, philology and history wa5 increasing dramatically. States perceived 
a vital national interest in emu^lating the Geimari model ^at the same" time^ 
that the international community of scholars realized the. necessity of 
meeting German standards, the fensuing efforts to duplicate the iAiditions 
of German learning took different forms within the contexts of different • 
national traditions in higher educiation; i^owever^, because the goalc was to 
generate scholarship, these efforts replicated in essence the university 

of the professors. * L , * » 

\ 

By the eve of the First (World War, then, the universities tltrofughout 

' • " *. ^ - »\ ^ \ 

' EuroiJe .conformed to -the' g^q^neral pattern optlined above. Internal" they 

were dominated by professors whose ^ovemapc^ stemHied from tReir intel- 

' lectual^ authprity'as scholars. For the one in fifty young fnen who were 

.priVifeged to study with these scKolars, the univ^rsitj; mfght provide au 



♦ inteWectually rewarding. participation in the creation of knoHledge'. 
Whether or;* not it did^ however, \was oi{ly-XT?o^ly connected to'th^ social 

-meaning o^this experience. The univ^r^ity, /.from this external point of * 

•view, provided ^ cultural capi^f*n«.v|a^ |' social .elite,. .thereby makix^. them 
alirthe mort'worthy to fojjow their fathers into the prestige* occupations 

,of their societies^ As a .university education changed during the last- 
half of the nineteenth century from a prerequisite fqV some occupations 
to a prerequisite for all prestige positions,, the primary social f5urpose^ 
of that education became to provide the qualifications £or those position^ 
II. The Advent of Mass 'Hi^het Education • 

♦Institutionally .and intellectually the* university of the professors 
. was long Considered to be an absoluce the thsence ^S what a university ' 
,was supposed to be.^ Yet its position in society was no mor^ stable than^ 
the social relations it reflected. During the tralimatic generatiofi that 
separated the outbreak of the' First Worid War and the termination of ^the 
Second, social expectationis throughout Western. Europe were, profoundly 

altered. As Europe' bjagan\jpjpvercoi!ie the effects of World War II, it 

t — 

became apparent that the demand for secondary and higher educati«on had*, 
expajid^d to previously excluded groiips . This was- the begirding of a pro- 
cess of demographic expansion that was shortly to transform the tr^di- 
tional European university/ • ' ^ . 

The increased social demand for education had its initial impaction 
secondary education. There the demands for Wider actess which had, been 
largely resisted during the interwar years were gradually and ofteti. 
grudgingly met. This allowed A far^wider segment o^ 'the middle class' to 
/seeTc Respectable careers for their children through educational attain- 

ments and credentials. However, since secondary education by itself had 

' '* t * ' 

a limited — an'd dwindling currency in the Ipbor m^irket, this enrolment 



growthjj^s transmitted directly to The* universities wherfe there was no iii-^ 
stitutional bar to' discriminate between the increasing number of Secondary- 
school^ graduates. The resultant rate of growth in university etirolment? 
was modest a^ first, but soon revealed an exponential pattern. Tyi^ically, 

the post-war enrolment lerel was 'doubled by the late 1950s, and there re- 

. . \ ' ^0 — . ; - - ^ • ^ . ' ^ i ^ ^ ^ 

doubled by the. m^-sixties. In the. decade since enrolments have doubled 

again in several countries, although a sllfickerting in the rat» of growth 

has occurred virtually everywhere. Only in Swedeff was ^is upwar4 trend . 

. : • • ^ ; « / 

temporarily reversed., .Although the fig^jfes are not in for ia76/ it is 
probably- safe to say that more than 20%"^ of f ach '^ge cohort jiow enter higher 
education in all of these countries* ^ ' 

The shape of this growth Was due partly to the prolonged post-war 
economise boom and in part to educational expan'sion feeding upon itself.^ • 
Prosperity undoubtedly allowed a far greater 'riuaber of college graduates 
to find a niche in- expanding government bureaus or private enteiprise than 
had been feasibly in 'former labor markets. Over the course of the boom 
this greatly eJtpanded {)recisely thpse groups w)iich would orient\ their 
children' toward higher education . . Education itself was the mostXsignif i- 
cant of the growth industries providing new graduate" jobs. Howev< 



another powerful factor in the overall growth of higher education^fetives 

/ ^' / > . ^ . . . ' \ 

from what could be called edm:ational' inflation. Just, as when the^govem^ 

• * ' ' f ' / 

/mint overproduces currency it then takes more money to, purl^iase goods , sp. 

as tfie universities mint largfer numb'e^$ of diplomas an individual must 

' • . * 7 

acquire more diplomas tp attain a given anti,cipated status level. 

The nature and* limits of this expansion were difficult for^cpfttemjib-* . 



raries.,to judge dulling the 1960s. Jf pessimists- <:ould point to an un- 
doubted lowering- of overall standards, optimists had the sedjiqtive 
tUmerican example before them, where the percentage of youn^ adults 



entering, higher education was then triple ^that of the advanced nations of 
Westach Europe, and still. in a stat6 of rapid expansion. -Probably for 
Host the growth of universities was one of the most Itiudable features 'of 
the ]|^$t^wat tr^sformation of Western Europe. Under these conditions it 

not jjf^^^ possible to distinguish growing pains from serious Struc- 

* ^* « 

tural*pr6blems* Planners, however, did sljow concern when the rate of 

*• ' ♦ • * , _ __ . * " ~ ' 

. growth. <«),ijsistentl){ topped; 10% pei' year in the 1960s, theinagnitude of . 

^ the probl«n only became* appar^ent toward the end of the decade when a suc- 
cession Of crises revealed a profound and pervasive hostility tb instit^- 
tions that only^shortly before had seemed eminently successful. The 
cause of this startling tumaboyt, paradoxically, was/its very success. 

. The ynprecedented expansion of» university .education. had transformed both 
its internal and its external relations.^ ^ _ ^ 
III, The, (^sis of /Academic Authorij:;^ - . ^ 

The universities that experifertced this post*war growth were e&sen- - 
tially^like thpir tum\of- the- century predecessors; that i^, they. were 

\ dominated internally by the prestige and acadelhic authority, bf their pro- 
'fessors. For this reason the most immediate consequences of university 
expansion redounded to their benefit. Governments gradually a,t first, 
then rapidly ^rorn^ the lat^ 19S'0s, increased the. resources' devoted to 
higher education an^ research; thus, in effect, iircreasing the re^urces 
controlled by professors. Institutes grew and assistants multiplied. If 
the lieans for professorial scholarship had never been so' ample, their 
burgeoiting administrative res{lk}nsibili;tids seriously eroded the time and 
energy available for it.. Moreover^ searing anti maintaining those re- 
sources required an involvement in academic politics at the lefvcl of the 
faculty, the university ^and the national rainisti^. A nominal, effwt at/* 
teaching had to be maintained, even though the bulk of those responsi- _ 



billties coqld be delegated to assistants.* Scholar, administrator, poli- 

tician, teacher all these demanding roles were thrust upon eminent 

chair- holders, -thereby stretching' the area of their authority to the- 

point that it became insupportable. As the malfunctions of the system be- 
ll • ' * . 
came increasingly apparent, that authority began to be challenged by those 

over whom it was exercised. , ^ . 

For students in the 196Qs a university education had long ceased to 

provide the opportunity* for independent intellectual development under ijro 

fessorial tutelage. The famous German seminars mushroomed to unwiel4y 

size; the lecture rooms of the Sorbonn^ could not begin to accommodate the 

students enrolled; and in Italy professors conducted oral examinations 

H 8 
with' their assist^ts on an assembly-line basis^. The problem was not 

merely one or over- crowding, but .rather was due to the incongruity between 

the means and the fends of university education. This form of instruction, 

at best passive and at worst perfunctory, wa3 incapable of producing 

either a learrted professional or a man .of culture. Cohversely, given the 

methods available the ends a^taipablfe were of dubious value. -It was with 

some justification, then, th^ts^idents rebel ltd against the professors 

who defended unrealistically high standards, while doing little to assist 

# • . ^ ' ' 

students tojneet them. 

The professors' position ws^s weakened further by the alienation of 
the junior staffs The early stages, of an academic career have tradition- 
ally been arduous; insecure- anfl unrenumerative . The chief compensation 
for these frustrations has always been the promiscw of futur6 rewards -- 
spfecificilly,. the prestige and satisfaction of somia day attaining a. pro- . 
fessorial chair. The expansion oTthe universities, particularly during 
the 1960s, completely swamped former practices of appointment and promo- 
tion, and ultimately dashed the expectations associated with junior 



positions • The multitude of assistant^ recruited to assume the teaching' 
load -during the 1960s' soon faced a virtual blockage in their careers. And, 
the few promotions' which were* available -seemexl^ froni their "somewhat biased 
view, to be monopolize<^ by a few" powerful patrons, ^ As the system lost 
legitimacy in their eyes, 'resentment rose against those who both controlled 
it and were its chief beneficiaries. Por the assistants the professors^ 
ceased to be senior" coUeagMeis il| a common endeavor; instead, they resembled 
• bosses who cynically exploited. -^heii* subordinates while shirking their own 

' ■ ■ ' • ' • -\ ' ■ - ■ 

responsibilities, especially towarck students 

The' erosion of academic authority within the university was not the 
cause*of the subsequent crisef,-but theirvj)reconditiQn. This was apparent 
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• as that authority col lapsed in the face of challenges across Western Europe, 

However, the character of the crises whi^h epsued wa? determined by the 
. prominence and direction of radical groups either anarchist or Marxist. 
Indeed I the predominance of the 'extreme Left in university tunnoil from 
the late '60s to the Jlresent day has befen the feature o# the problem mbstt „ 
, resistant to coherent and coitvincing e^tplanation. -Traditionalists, both 
liberal and conservative, Jiave preferred to inte^rpret it as an e^ntially 
irrational phenomenon related either to the Zeitgeist or to some obscure 
qualities of adolescent psychology.*^ Those in political sympathy with- the ^ 
^ student movemrtit have'applaude4 its perception of the' university as . 
bourgeois institution, and'^taken solace in the romantic vision of bour- ^ 
geois society being repudiated by its children and apparents heirs. It 
* would seen, however, that any explariation that presumes to delve bel-ow 
the external manifestations of ^ the crises ougtit to start^om the void of 
legljimlite authority left by the transformation of the traditionaFlini- 
_ versity, / ^ . • 

The change ih the class composition of the student body from upper"-' 

•* ■ " ■ ■ '• . It,,' • .- . 
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- middle class to broad middle class' created a disjunction betji^een the means 
and the ends of education, particular 1/ in the humanities » Unreceptive to 
disinterested study for ^cultural enrichment, this broader Wnstituency in- 
V stead groped for relevancy to the external world in their studies. Not 
'only was, this lackihg, bui it was antithetical to the, ideology of the tra- 
ditional university. MoMover, by the standards inqplicit in much univer- 
sity^ teaching, society outside the university was philistine and morally 
corrupt. An(»nie was the result among students Who could orient themselves 
neithei^by the norms of traditional academia nor* by those of society at ^ 
large. It was'^to this anomie th^it the ideologies of the extreme left af- 
forded sbccor. r » 

^^Wjat these ideologies provided, in spite of their considerable diver- 



\ 



sity,, was a reasonably, go 



lerent analysis of the problems within the uni- 



versi^and the shortcomings of bourgeois society of which it formed a 
. par^. Judged by realistic standards the expectations of the exteme Left 
were largely Utopian; however, by the unrealistic, moralistic criteria 
prevailing within the university they possessed a large degree of ration- 
ality. The Left consequently led the challenge to the academic authority 
of tlje traditional university, and middle-class students, who had no real 
interest in tfhe ultimate political goals of the Left, nevertheless sup- 
V ported Qr acquiesced in that l^ei^shipl For them^the critiique offered 
by the Left articulated their real 'frustrations and legitimate grievances 



toward both the university and their society 



10 



In the actual crises of the late 19^0s students and assistants 
marched under the banners of the Left to challenge %he university of the 
professors. Despite the temporary strength of these movements, there was 
little reason to believe that they could force fundamental changes in the 
university against the entrenched power of the professors and their 
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employers, the^state. In the light of the events that followed the' crises, 
however, it seems apparent that the' professors possessed surprisingly ^ 
little support in the various mioistries^ of education; nor ws^s there sym- 
pathy' beyond the ministries in the highest political authorities of the 
state. The professors, it would seem, had antagonized thej.r superiors at 
the same time that they were alienating their subordinates. The reasotis ^ 
for this weife both, practical and political. / is 

The rapid expansion of the univei^sities brought problem^ of adapta- 
tion that had become acute l?x the 1960s. ^ Perhapfe^ foremost wag^th* need to 
diversify ciirricula and prograras'J.n order to provide students with voca- 
tional alternatives to the increasingly over-crowded traditional careers. 
The alarming rates at which students were failing <o complete degrees or 
over-extending the length of study for .-degrees represented an insupportable 
w^astage of .human and. financial resources. And> the accelerated growth of 
scientific knowledge demanded a flexibility in research -facilities and a 
capacity to accommodate new fields of inquiry which were ^^eficient in 
existing universities. All' these matter^ concerned the vested interests 
of the professors as well as» their academic ideology. Jlonsequently, ef- 
forts by educational planners to deal vith these issues often collided' 
with entrenched professorial power at the level of the university, .the 
faculty and the individual chair. In effiect, the autonomy of the tradi- 
tional university coupled with the de facto donination of the professors 
seemed to preclude iiational adaptation to contemporary conditit>ns. 

. It is more difficult^ to generalize about politics across national 
lines) but it nevertheless appears^ytlnat political differences' may have 
exacerbated state disaffeq^tion tjelward universities. The French profes- 

soriat, with its traditionally Leftist political orientation, was over- 

" * N * . . . * 

whelmingly hostile to.^Gaullism, despfite an enormous investment in higher . 
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^education by the Fifth Republic. In Sweden the^situktion was reversed as 
conservative prpfes^ors. opposed Social -Democratic attempts to democratize f 
the university. Political factors thus often can be discerned in the 

' willingness of the state to see professorial powj^rs ' attenuated".^ 

In the aftermath of ^he ^tudent revolts thr dissatisfaction of the 
states with professbrial governance was undoubtedly the crucial factor in 

, bringing about extensive structural refgrms in the iiniversity. If t|ie \ 

• ostensible Igoal of these changes to appease die students* and assis- - 
- tants' demands for "p'articipation,'* the ulterior taotive of the governments 

. was to make the university more flexible and" more resp6nsiv6 to changing 
Gin.ditions by adding ot!fter viewpoints, to those of the professors. This, 
pattern unfolded most dramatically in Prance. There the government re- 
^p<indtd to th^ 1968 crisis by completely dismantling and reconstituting 
the universities. In the procesiS the former bastions of professorial 
powef, the faculties, wer^ entirely eliminated. the Unites d 'Ens eigne - 
ment et de Recherche which replaced them representatives of the student 
body and junior 'teaching or research personnel were placed beside those of ^ 
the professors on the govemyig counci*!,. Elsewhere university government 
was reorganized in a similar way %o provide "participation/* although the 
external f<ferms of th* university were largely maintained. Student protest 
i^tjweden, following directly that in France, .qui ckty achieved their in- 
elusion on university bodies. I Unrest in Dutch universities exploded :the 

* following spring (1969) which led two years later to the University Gov- 
emroent Reorganization Act. Sustained studen^ agitation in the univerisites* 

' of the German" Federal Republic has* produced new constitutions for virtually 
every one. Pressure from^students im Italy forced informal changes within 
the 'faculties even before the parliament managed to, pass reform legisla- 
tion (1973) . In all these cases "participation" was achieved bepause the 



•stjftte had a cgwnon interest vrith the university insurgents (who were 

otherwise its virulent detractors)- to diminish the power of the profes- 

'11 ' ^ 

sors. It soon became evident, however, that the states wanted jto en- 
croach upon that authority *from above as well as from below. 

^ There were, in fact^ several compelling argximents why the state 
could no longer allow the university complete self-government. Higher 
education had become by the 191^05^ i^sue of such public concern that it 
could no longer be ignored in the political .process. In a practical way 

" ■ / J - * 

it affected the lives of a significant portion or the population;^ ideoio|- 
icajly it had become a jnajor battleground; and financially "i^ laid cliim 
to considerable governmental resources. The demands of rational planiiihg, 
diversification and efficiency all required /that an authority sdperi^r to 
the democratically constituted university bodies be capable of intertrening 
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in the direy^ion of-the "university. In pr^ctl^e this has recently ^taken 
the foarm or either direct government intervention in higher educa^tion, dr 
tliKestablishment of a stronger university administration. In the case 
of the recent coraprehensivje* reform in Sweden (197S) both these /develop- 
ments are evident • The overall evolution of higher education /there has 
become part of the social policy pf the ruling Social Oemocr/a^S, wh|^le on 
a local level tl\$ universities will apparently be brought w>der strict 
adninistrative cdntrol . In France, where the power of *t^' national gov- 
emment over the centralized system of education has aj^ays been strong, « 
the i968 reform introduced' university presidents to «>vide stronger ad- 
ininistration and greater individuality. The widel'y^ecognized need for 
competent administration has produced either univnsity presid^ts'or 
stronger rectors throughout West Germany. Probl0«s bf pTanning, coordina- 
tion antl financing have ^Isb prompted the federal government. to take a 
larger role in Gentian higher education. The ^'Framework Law* of Higher* 



Education" ( Hochs chu 1 fahjpeng e s e 1 2 ) passed early this year set guidelines 
which ^all German universities will have to meet. The German law« and 
paraHel legislation in the Netherlands, have attempted to remedy problems 
on which democratically constituted universities are incapable of taking . 
decisive action because of student opposition. These include* limiting the 
length of study in universities to five years and establishing penalties ' 
for disruption. Taken together these measures reveal a definite pattern 
of superimposing government control over the usual spheres of university 
sovereignty. How far this trend might go depends upon several -factors * 
which will be .shortly discussed. What is certain^ though, is that the 
obsoljescence of the university of^ the professors in the face of mass 
higher education .has unleashed ^ chain of events^ that has utterly trans- 
formed uniyersity governance in Europe^. Professors are by no me^s power- 
le§s today, btit'the power they still possess is wielded under far^ diff er- 
ent conditions than it 'was a decade aga. 

• IV. Higher Education and Higher Occupations 

The meani^ng that a university education has in society is -only, loosely 
connected with how the universities are governed and what is taught there. 
It depends pripjdrily upon the capacityr of a university degree to lead to 3 
desirable job^, suitable financial rewards, and a i^espectable social status. 
This connection between education and status ^ives rise to the social ex- ' 
pectations underlying tho^demand for higher SBftcation. Although these" 
expectations are relative to the social position from which one originates, 

, they nevertheless in the' aggregate pertain to a restricted group of occu- 
p^^tions with a lijnited number of positions. In Europe the bulk of these 
positions have always becTrt prbvided by the. government . In both Germany 
and France an estimated 70% of university graduates are employed by the 
state, and thas approximate figure wouW iH all likelihood hol^ 'for the 

. ' ■ - .21' 
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Other countries under consideration; The fact that industry and com- 
merce are* only weakly involved in the demand for university graduates*' 
serves to emphasize the finite limits of tKi^-portion of the labor market 

. Nevertheless, Jhis has, not prevented ah unprecedented expansion of gradu- 
ate careers since the end of the War, During the cjarly stages of the 

<^^st-war boom there was considerable excess -demand for highly trained per- 
'sonnel. The growth in national wealth combined with increased dema'hd for 
social services* produced a sizable expansion in government employment. - 
Then toe, by a complex process of redefinition' more jobs were deemed to 
require university training. Yet, as impressive as this growth in the 
demand for university. graduates has been, it was bound to be outstripped 
oy the supply • • , 

Although the demand for university graduates increased s-teadily 
during the years of the' economic boom in Europe, the ?upply^ increased* 
sharply when the* large classes of the sixties began to graduate. These 
labor markets* tightened rather abruptly as the major areas of government 
employment were filled. When the French students -reVol^ in 1968 under- 
tenq)loyment was atready a serious problem.^^ Now, graduate unemployment is • 
present to some ciegree in every country. It has reached alarming propor- 
tiops in FMnce, and is* approaching the grotesque in Italy where there 
are no jobs for 90% of the graduates in scwne fields.^ The situation natu- 
rally varies from subject to subject. Considerable demS^till se^s to 
exist in most technical areas while the social sciences, with gr6at popu- 
larity inside the university and.no regular occupational slots outside of 
it, offer the bleakest prospects. In general, the lack of suitable em- 

I ployment affects most severely those who have sought in-disihtereste* 
humanistic study the cultural attributes tra#ltiohally associated with •a 
university education. - , . ^ # 



^ The solution to the present anomalies has. long been apparent to all 
-^concerned with the advent of mass higher education: divejsificfation'must 
be introduced to channel a significant portion of the student population 
into .careers, that wiU correspond to the manpower needs of the economy.. 

The ciif£icu.lty with this solution has also been apparmt: it stems from 

' • 13. ^ 

the maxim that diversity produces inequality. Higher technical or voca- 

* tionally orie^.ed training does not bear the same cultural prestige as 

' the subjects of the established university facultiesV Moreover, a voca- 

< 

tional path virtually precludes attaining the high social status that 
university matriculants expect. 



Educational planners haVe fa^ed thcj first of these obstacles by try- 

f- - ■ ! ■ ^ • 

^ing to overcome what they regard as the "irrational differences in pres- 
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tige value of various kinds of higher education.'^ This has been done by 
both boosting the prestige of technical institutions and assimilating them 
^ with universities in the hope ojF lessening 'the cultural dif ferencfes be- 
'tween them. In France, f^r example, the Institutes, universitaires ^ie ^ 
tfechnologie (lUTs) est^lished in 1966 to provide two-year technical 

courses were given the-right to select their students in order to provide 
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them with a "grandes-6j£oles" image. In the reorganization mandated by 

/p. 

the 1968 Loi d 'orientation the lUTs became units within the new univer- 

''ifities. Despite ^these measures the French lUTs have not so far become 

. attractive enough to acquire an optimal shaire of Prench students. The 

U68 reform recently enacted in Sweden has dealt with "this situation in a 

much more determined manner. Enrolments have been frozen at the existing , 

universitips while all e^ipansion has been forced into occupational ly 

relevant fields, the West Germans have committed themselves in principle 

to the "comprehensive university" where vocational subjects will no 

♦ _ 

longer be excluded as inappropriate to higher education. They +«ve also - 



bcfen fOTcecf into a type of channeling through the num^rus clausiis which ' . 

^ • ^ 

can -require a potential student to wait years, for an opening in* a pre- 
ferred* field. However, just as in France, these measures have proven in- 
capable of redistributing student enrolments. 

' The explanation for the disappointing results of short-cycle, tech- 
nical or vocat^bi^l* training ajre not difficult to find.^ The prestige 
value of different fprras of education are not inherent to any particular 
institution,^ut are detennined by society at^ large. This means that tWey 
are not only strongly resistant to chapge, but also that they are '^irra- 
tional" only in the artificially ordered mindfof ^ucational planners. 
Since the demand for higher education is geared to certain TeveTs of social 
expectation, it cannot be drained off by an inferior level of expectation. 
Recently thia. relationship has been depicted as» a game situation in which 

the players must choose between (traditional) long university education 

16 

•ancl (vocational) short-cycle programs. 'The average returns for each 
choice are defined as being identical, but those choosing the long cycle 
will receive either high, average or low rewards, while those choosing, 
the short cycle all receive an average return. 3y the^terms of this game 

r 

the informed players will alvays choose the long course for two reasons,:' 

1) they have notlftng to lose (on the avftrage), and could be lucky enough 

to secure a high return; anil 2) fof-every^ player who choose* the short 

» 

course, competition decreases and the odds improve for those^ choosing the 
long course. In this respect the game mirrors reality where the bulk of 
the students chooke a traditional university education for analogous 
reasons. However, unlike the game these students differ in abilities and 
social background, and the quality of the university education they re- 
ceive differs as well. Who actually receives the high rewards, ther}, 
cannot be considered a matter of chance. 

24 . .. ' ■ 



training available in universities is by no means ^homogenous . 
In every system' thefe are tertain paths that lead quite directly to upper- 
middle^ tlass' occupations. Medicines is presently one of these in every 
country; .certain grandes Scoles form a special k^nd 6t elite track in 
Pranpe. In addition, there are marked differences in prestige and quality 
between different institutions, even though their degrees may be nopiinally 
equivalent* The path^hat a student would be- likely to take will depend 
greatly upon, his-wrtrtvation , his orientation and the resources at his dis- 
posal. . All these factors, in' turn, are strongly affected by sc^i^l back- 
ground. ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ Entrance into the elite tracks of hig^r education is in. such demand 
that it ofteir requires yea^s of extra preparation, as in the preparatory ^ 
classes for the grandes gcoles or the "hol^ding pattern^" forced upon 
many atspirin# medical students in Germahy by the ^luraerus clausus. Th\s 
not only requires the wherewithal to defer earnings** for a long, period, but 
it presupposes a strqng orientation and motivation. Students from higher 
social backgrounds are quite likely to have this motivation because fail- 
ure to enter the elite track threatens them with downward social mobility. 
(Psychologically, abhorrence of backsliding is far stronger than the lure 

V 

of social climbing.) Yet, probably ^he most crucial facto? is orientation 
toward the educational system and its relationship to elite occupational 
goals/" Upper-class students receive this orientation .from theirs families, 
and entiSr higher education with a clear idea of the means necessary for 
^e ends they desire. Students from low social backgrounds who eschew 
vocational tracks are likely to have vague ambitions coupled with an 
absence of this kind of orientation. They Cibnsequently become oriented 
after they enter the university, which means that they drift into a major 
field that has a clear and compelling identity within the academic world, 

■ ■ • ■ 25 . ■ ■ ■ ; 
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but little. ocpupational relevanc^ outside it. -This, then, is the group * 

whose expectations concexningf Mghelr edilc^tipn are* most likely to*be 



^ fnustrated under current^ conditions. But more importantly, ^ince thfe 
majority of today's studer^ts^ fall within this category, their plight rei 



veals once again the dysfunctions of the traditional European university ^ 
under conditions of mass higher education 

University training is now mo^e than ever before a prerec^iiisite for 
.the most desirable oci(^j^tions , making it an absolute necessity for all 
those who seek an upper-middle class status. Unfortunately, under present 
conditions in Europe the available positions conferring th^t status, are 
much fewer than the number demanding them. Inevitably this has mesmt a, 
de facto condition of selection. ,This process actually takes glace in 
three stages, corrie spending to entering the university, following a course 
of^study there, and entering the labor market upon leaving the university. 

Although natural ability plays a role in this selection, it would still * 

- ^ *- ' " ^ 

appear that factors based i^ori social background predominate at each 
stage. Scholars concerned with this topic have focused most of their 
attenticjii on the problem of access to higher* education. Their work has 
revt^alc^ that mass higher education is in reality dominated by the middle 
class as a whole, for whom thi^ training is necessary to maintain their 
social position or, (in the case of the* ^^ci^r-middle class) to, advance a 
step. Tti^ argument presented above has stressed that students from the 
upper-middle class axe more likely to be successful in selecting, entering 
and surviving the elite tracks within higher education. ^^.,-Wfider the present 
conditions of f lop^^p^labor markets and widespread unemploymei^t of^univer- 
sity graduates, the selection that takes place at the egress ftoji higher 
education assumes especial^ prominence. Here again those with the projier 
social background and good family connections are far more likely to 



succeed «in tijis intense competitipn. ^.-^ 

» ft Would s^em, then, that the flte«Tial telation? bf the university 
have? imdergone a significant ^^tetation asV result of prolonged growth. 
For the student^o? higher social background — i.e., roughly tjxose who 
would have been the cHeiitele* of th^ traditional univ^ersity the' expecta- 
tio>is a^d the rewards associated with university study hav? remained con- 
stant. they still pois^ss the be^t 'chance of eventually attaining elite* 
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-positions^ evert^ though the pressure of Compe^Jibn has made this process 

of social reproduction more difficult than ^ewlfbefor^". For studAts of • 

middling or lower' backgrounds who pursue liberal rather than vocational 

• ^ 
studies, however, a cruel disjunction has become apparent within the last 

decade between the expectations and the results o»f higher education. Un- 
less they have possessed extraordinary ability, they have ffced increasing 
difficulty becoming assimilated into the occupational structure at ally 
let alone in an area related to -their training.^ Since the demographfc 
.^ansion of higher education has beeft ckusfed by just thi^s ^T^^^ student, 
their plight emphasizes once again the obsolescence of th^ traditional uni- 
versity ujider conditions l>f my s higher education . The present imbalance 
between the supply of university graduates and the denfand for their labor 
cannot persist in the long run. And, since higheit education shgws no sign, 
-of shrinking back to its former size, this can only Indicate that profound 
changes are in store for the naturje of university training, By extfapo- ^ 
' lading the pr^edin'g Ibvelopments in the light of the fragmentary evidence- 
available, some id^a might be had of what thefd. changes are likely to be. 
V. Egalitayianism and the Universit y , ^ , • * ' 

The engine of ch^gtf responsible for the^nise^of the traditional 

* 4 

university has been fueled by c/ne principle element^-- the deraogxaphic exr 
'pansion of higher education. There is ^ood reason to believe ^haf .Jhese * 

/• . *. . - 
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forces are for the moment largely played out, so that the continuing pro-> 
ces# pf adjustinetef^ the consequences of^this recent expansion is not 
likely t^o be^araped by a new wave of student enrolments. The remaining 
sources' oii growth are comparatively min6i; , suc|\ as an incres^se in the rate 
of particiiption -from women or Ijrom less-developed areas. Also, diploma 
inflation and tight labor markets may keep students enrolled for extra 
years. Nevertheless, countervailing forces are -likely to keep tJiis growth 
within' manageable propoxi^ons.' First, inost countries can expect univer- 
sity-age cohorts . to be smaller in the near future. Aad secondly, the * 
sdbial demand for.highbr education seems unlikely to spread to presently^ 
marginal groups, no matter how open access becomes. Consequently, no 
major expansion of higher education J.^ likely to occur until the late 
1980s, when the children of the university generation of the 1960s begin 
graduating from secondaiy school. 

The limits that objective condi.tions in society or the economy impose 
on the, development of higheY education are easily discerned. There are, 
Jipwever/ other conditionjrlZ^reated by prevailing social and cultural values 
which are far more difficult to pin down, but which nevertheless have*an 
important bearing upon higher education. #This point can be illustrated 
more readily thanut cata be proven. At the beginning of this century a 
consensus prevailed abouti\igher education invEurope th^at, 1) the univer- 
sity ought* to be governed in av^triarchal fashion by thtfse ^who were most 
knowledgeable,^ experienced and^respjpnsibrei 2) ^hat except for a few irtdi- 
vidualSj^ it was psychologically damaging and socially dang^roju^^K anyone 
to Attempt to transcend his social origins through eduq^ioi); and 3) that 
there were inherent differences In prestige associated with various cur- 
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^ " ricula, the liberal arts having greatest esteem. ' In the plresent democratic 
dge these assumptions have been either labeled as reactionaiV or completely 
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displaced* In their stead thefe is widespread acceptance of a set of 
egalitarian assumptions about these sam^ issues/ Even though these are 
vaguely articulated or merely tacit-, they nevertheless hold that, 1) uni- 
•versity decisions should >be made democratically thfough the' participation 
of constituent interest groups; 2) that eyeryone' should maximize^ his' 
formal education^ and that the socia^make-up of the university population 
should ^approximate that of the general population; and 3) that prestige 
differeflces between subjects' should cease to exist. 'Although they are 
stated crudely here, these egalitai||an assumptions r^pres<tit a real force 
shaping the emergence of the new European university. Yet, thiy are in 
contradiction with many of the social processes identified in the previous 
sections of this paper. The future of higher education in Europe may well 
depend upon the outcome of these antagonisms. ^ < 

.The Gnxppenuniversitat , in which representatives of students and 
junior faculty participate in university decision-making bodies with "their 
coiinterpaiAsS/ ^e senior faculty, is already an acconplished fact in 
some foim or other throughout the universities of Europe. However, ii^^^s 
not jet Clear what long-te^ consequences these changes in governance are 
likely to have.. The situation has remained rather fluid because it takes 
time to establish a modus operandi' between new administrative bodies, and 
because the situatidfi of th^ participants fs often unstable. If the mate- 
rial situation of , the assistants has in. general improved considerably, 
their chance? of ever being promoted to, professor are now worse than ever 
due to slackening growth and governmental austerity. They thus threaten , 
to become a permanentf|| disgruntled faction within * the university, but now 
far better organized than in the past. • The instability bf the student 
popula^on makes projections about their political^^commitments rather un- 
certair\. However, ^nce their grievances transcended the university from 



the ouVet, the/ could never.be appeased by curricular or organizational 
changes. Even after the f.ar- reaching reforms in German universities, for 
example, ^a recent poll revealed a miniscule ^% of the students favoring 

■V 

^he status quo. Some 41% advocated moderate reforms, wbile 46% were 
holding out for revolutionary changes. It^thus seems likely that the^ po-' 
litical sympathies of both assistants and students will remain predc^i- 
nately with the Left. The question of their influence then becomes in- 
separ able from that of the future of the radicalized university. 

A recent New York Times report (April , 1976) on the mood at the Uni- 
versity of HeidelDerg indicated that far-left groups had dwindled to 
insignificance, and that student life had lafgely returned to its formet 
^tranquility. An analysis of conditions at the Free University of Berlin, 
by way of contrast, reported that various commuiiist org'anizations con- - 
trolled several departmertts and institutes as well a^ the university , 
presidency. This state of affairs has been produced by the prematufe 
institutionalization of ^he student movement at Berlin. The crucial dif- 
ference in- th^se two situations seems to be that at Heidelberg student 
activism is in the process of dying a natfiral death, while at Berlin the 
spontaneity of the student jnoveftient fias been replaced by organization. 
Throughout Eurbpean. universities tHfe Berlin pattern (though less extreme) 
has been more common ^than the Heidelberg one. Furthermore, whenever or- 
ganization , has replaced ^spontaneity it'has worked to the benefit of the 
communists because of their greater dedication and superior organizational 
skills. 'Their ability ta get out. the vote has allowed them to dominate 
student elections, and also. to control the most important student organi- 
zations. What began, then, as a movement of the ',*New Left" Jias now fallen 
under the .tutelage of the old left. 

The consequences; of this development have not been as calamitous as 



had b|«n widely feared although they have been dire indeed at places 
liKe the Berlin universities where left-wing cooununist majorities have been 
attairfed on governing bodies. Nevertheless, the long-term rpsults are ^ 
likely t-o be counterproductive from, the students* point of viej^. The pre- 
dominance of the Left, Whether oonimunist or not, has**ad the effect of 
stereotyping student reactions to all issues. Automatic ideological ire- 
sponses preclude more pragmatic ones, with the result that s'tudent interests 
are perceived in a narrow, tendentious manner. .The French Left ^ for exam- 
pie, 'has led the opposition to reforms which were intended to make graduates 
more employable in order to prevent business from having a voice in univer>- 
sity curriculum and to defend the Vested interests of the academic 'unions. 
The value of student participation* under these cojidilions becomes 'questioji- 
able. However, at the same time- there-is little doubt that participation 
will remain part of European universities "for the foreseeable future. The 
organiz^ional effectiveness of the commiinists ie^ a virtual guarantee of 
the longevity of the institutions they have come to domiilate. 

An intransigent contingent of communist representatives is only one 
reason why the GruppemmiversitHt is unlil^eiy to adapt well to future con - 
ditions. *Any governing body based upon the representation of grqups with , 
.^rested ^nter^sts is likely to be iniract^le in in5titutit5nal matters.* Uni- 
versity democracy thus constituted can be expected to produce a deadlock of 
internal forces and strong resistance to external ly^MMnda ted change. Yet, 
what the university of the future requires is ^flexibility to make Ithe inevi- 
table accommodatiOTvs demanded by the labor market. If it is unableto nfSlce^ 
« 

thdSQi changes it^lf, which seems certain to be the case, they will be 
-imposed upon the university by either the recently strengthened adminis- 

trations ^or, more likely, the educational ministries of the state. As a > 

' ^ ' *' 
result the scope of deci'sioi) making for elected university bodies will be 



Mxro^ed to "^^the least significant internal matters^ while planning and 
policy ii^ higher education are increasingly imposed- l}y the state Hpwever 
this eventuality is by no means /foreordained. In all likeliKdtf^ the en- 
croachmeiits .of the state will be strongly resisted within the universities 
In fact^ the present controversy in^France is just such J struggle. But . 
regardless of its isHnediate outcome, the hegemony of the state is far more 
•iikeiy to determine the future direction of the universitiejj than the rep- 
resentative councils established in t}\e wake of the student revolts. 

. The idea that hi^er education should be largely restricted ' to the 
« wealthiest groups in society has been repugnant to most post-war Europeans 
The long-range benefits of desirable occupsitions and the* short-range ad-/ 
vantage of a public subsidy, it is generally held^ should Ijp^pen to all. 
In the German federal* Republic this is even a constitutional right. It 
has also been widely believed, particularly in academic circles, that 
higher education is an unalloyeJ^blessing which everyone shoul^jtant to 
attain. Across Europe these beliefs have gradually been translated into 
'practical efforts to establish equality in the opportunity of each child 
to reach the universities. The results that have been achieved have not 
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begun to match* the prevailing egalitarian expectations The great expan- 
sion of the university populati6n has turned out to be a middle-class ' 
phenomenon i The degr^ to which states undertake 'to change this will have 
an -important* effect in determining tj^e. future of higher education, 

At ^he present most national • systems seem ^o be moving in the 4irec- 
tion of making higher education open to anyone who could conceivably want 
it. This' involves accepting^all types of secondary training as suitable 
preparation and c reat ing multiple branchingj^points between differeiit edu- 
cational programs I Sweden, which has, gone farthest in this direction, has 
dispensed with all academit requirements if ] the applicant is at least 24 



years old and has worked for five years. Such provisions are neverthc^less 
unlikely to significantly alter the social distribution of students, be- 
cause th^ 'demand for higher education is pr.imarily determined by social 

position. Thus, the Swedish working class which cdmprises.half of the 

\ 

population only provides a quarter- of the university students. \to achieve 

a more egalitarian statistical profile, then, it becomes neceslTary to offer 

» 

students , from lower backgrounds positive inducements to take actions they 




do not find otherwise compelling*. This makes such strategies costly, and, 
since rates of academic success are lower relative to nomally recruited; 
students, they are also' inefficient, there consequently seems to be little 
practical justification for ^xtendin^ the ^present "degree of access, even 
though there may be strong political and ideological pressure for doi<ig so. 

There is adother facet to the problem of access which is seldom 
raisjei because it is^ abrasive to egalitarian values. It i3 that under 
present conditions the marginal utility of a university education is rela- 
tive to both ability and social position. It was argued, above that stu- 
dents from lower-middle-class or working-class backgrounds who pursued 
non-vocational programs were most likely to, fall victim to the current 
graduate unejiployment. Unless current conditipns are radically altered > 
efforts to inctease their participation would be not only foolish, but 
cruel. There are two prerequisites, for a rational incorporation of these* 
groups into the ranks of higher education: greater diversification in the 
development of vocationally orient^ programs, and a system of counseling 
which would channel thenv into feasible educational paths. Unfortunately, 
such a solution would not "democratize'* higher education^ except in an 
artifj.cal, global sej^e. It would in fact tend to make it more stratified. 
, Yet, desiJite the strength -of egalitarian sentiments, this is precisely the 
direction In Which European higher education seems to be evolving.. 
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In the last several years" tJie pressure to enter the elite tracks has 



lonmfnt With liberal subjects. This has forced a system of selection 



decidedly increased in, response to iabor market conditions and some dis^ 
illuSdx 

to be imposed in those places where it did not already exist. Such selec- 
ktion invariably favors thos? with the advant^e of higher social back- 



5tter preparation, but they' 
system works i pi us 'the moti- 



grounds. Not only do t])ey Usua'lly possess be 
also have superior information about how the 
vation and staying power to achieve their goals. Moreover, the existing 
mechanisms of selection hav« the effect of itagnifying these inhere<jj^ ad- 
vantages of privileged backgrounds. The nuiiierus clausus in the German 
Federal Republic allo'^r^hose who can af fori it to wait for aiv opening in 
a preferred field; and, the concours which control entrance* to the grandes- 
6coles in France are hardly open when one has to wager two or more years 
of costly preparation on the chanqe^ to be admitted. ^ There is, of course, 
the possibility of democratizing higher education is 1 ightly ^b/" mitigating 
the effects of this kind of prolonged selection. An obvious -mechanism 
would be to imitate 'American testing practices. Standardized tests like 
the College Boards and the Graduate Record, Examijiations no doubt reflect 
social background, but to a lesser extent t^an does school achievement. 
Such practices have been strongly resisted by mos ^European educators 
.until recently. They -are now under serious study in West Germany,, and may 
eventually become a part of the reformed mimerus clausus sysjesn whirh will 
go into effect next year.. Standardized testing will in all likelihoofl con- 
tinue to be opposed by those groups which benefit' most from the existing 
, system. ' 

So in the near future competitive pressure may mak^e rec^itment to 
elite tracks slightly more inegalitarian. This may in a longer perspec- 
tive turn out to be a product of the historical moment. ^ Inasmuch as the 
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transition to inass higher education is* quite recent^ the university* 

trained parents of today's students are the product of an elite sysy^era and 

therefore limited in number. In the next generation of students a far 

larger. percentage should have the* social background^ to compete most ef^c- 

tively for coveted openings. This will not produce d«nocratization, but . 

ft* wiiij;fijp«^inly prevent the establis^^ of Educational castes. 

The preceding- remarks touch tqpon one of the most problematic aspects 
of future developments in higher education. The traditional university 
systems of Europe have been relatively unstratified by British or Amer- 
ican standards. The necessity to diversify and to institute ^selection 
has recently created ox eiH)hasi2ed statxis^ differentials between institu- 
tions and programs. Egalitarian assumptions about the val,ue of university 
edtication has, however, prevented educational planners frx2m rea^cting to 
these developments. They have found it more congjWiij%l .to assume that in- 
stitutes of technology would- possess their own intrinsic prestige, or 
that Ge s am tho chs chu 1 en could offer as good an education the universities. 
These polite fictions have a certain utilit^ within the various systems, 
but at the same time they preclude fading the consequence^ of this evolving 
stratificaiaoii. - ^ . • 

A higMy stratified system of higher education' like ^^he American can 
deal quite haturally with a iset of problems which vex the European systems. 
''Stratification allows, 1) diversification to take place at intermediate or 
lower levels which do not threaten the most prestigious institutions; 
2) selection to channel students to a level commensurate with their prep^ . 
aration; and 3} the research function ta be protected at ^eak institutions 
from the implications of mass higher ^education. T||ie resistance tb strati 
fication in Europe has largely prevented the realization of any of these 
benefits. ^ 
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It nevertheless seem5, inesc^able that .strajififcation. of sorts will ' 
continue to take place as diversification and selection are in5)lemented. . 
From the planners' standpoint the most beneficial 3evelopraent would be aji 
increase in the desirability, effectiveness, and hence prestige value of 
new vocational/professional "^programs, plus- a willing abandonment of lib- 
eral subjects in reaction to the- dismal job prosj^ects. Whether the market 
will work such a benign redistribution depends upon uncertainties like \ 
cultural values and employer preferences, as well as tenuously controlled 
variables like the effectiveness of new programs. If it does not, the 
only real solution would seem to bfe a determined intervention by the state. 
This could either attempt t% enforce levelling, like the recent Swedish 
reforms; or it could take the anti -egalitarian and politically unpopular . 
path of squarely facing the, existence of stratification. 

The future of European universities is therefore far from being 

settled. In every crucial area it depends upon actions that wiU or will 

' I ^ • ^ 

not be taken by the state. In most cpuntries the state has already bejgun 

to impose its will in domains traditionally controlled by the university. 
This year's student demonstrations in France may therefore be only the 
beginnijtg of a power struggle ^whose major confrontations lie in th^ future. 
"But, even if th^'^govemments are successful in establishing^ their prepon- 
derant authority oyer the uni^versities, they will face paradoxical alter- 
natives in their planning. The most politically attractive course, for 
progressive conservatives as well as the Left, will be to broaden access 
while maintaining institutional equality. However, this is almost certain 
to be counterproductive: university standards would continue to sink;^ , , 
graduates would become more numerous at the same time they becajne less 
employ^Xe; and the competitive pressure for entrap^e into the elite 
tracks, , in restricted parts of the university or oiitjide of it, would 



bec(MRe more intense and the results less egalitariai\._ On the other hand, 
any ^tate that seeks to restore the valuife and the integrity of, a university 
edpcaticTn will have to take the politically unpopular course of differen- 
tiatii^g between students and between institutions. Alrthough this would ^ , 
appear to be an undemocratic me§.sure; because the social basis of recruit- 
ment would undoubtedly differ from one level of institution to another, it 
would nevertheless be an ^improvement over the cuirent situation^. If the 
e^ectatlQiis^associated with most levels of such a system would be moderate 
instead of extravagant, they would also represent real possibilities rather 
than dangerous illusions, pib'thermore, the position of university gradu* 
ates in the labor market is unlikely to improve until a university educa- 
^tion recovers some measure of its former luster. Thus, in the long run ^ 
only a rehabilitated and respected university system can truly serve as 
the avenue for social advancement that so many presently demand. Whether 
any democratic tegime could move in such a "reactionary" direction remains 
an open question. ^ - ' , 

Perhaps the question should also be posed of what will happen if the 
state does not assert its authority over the university, and it continues 
to drift along its present course? It would not be inconceivable that 
these venerable institutions could lapse into decrepitude, as they have in 
past centuries, with their vital social functions'^eing absorbed by other 
institutions and their resources denied by the state. SKould this be the 
case the exhortations of academics will be'powerl ess to stem the decline;! 
for they are xtb Ipnger the masters of their fate.. 
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. iNSTrrutioN Pon social and policy studies 

ThQ mission of the Institution for gocial an<J Policy Studies (ISPS) is 
to encourage pnd undertake multidiscipMnary research and educa- 
tion. The ISPS IS oriented to the expioratfon of social problems rather 
than » to 'the'' refinement of discipline-based- methodology. In recent 
years, ISPS research has focused gn the problems of the 6ity, educa- 
tion, health service delivery, and on the modelmg of social systems. 
Curre'ntfy, research is also being developed on criminal justice, gov- 
'ernmental reform, envifonment,Mncome distributiorif aging, the policy- 
makin^ process, and value problems in public policy. ISPS is hot a- 
consulting orgarwzation but an instrument for enriching Ihe social 
sciences and related disciplines in the University. 
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